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“Robin Hood and his Merry Foresters.” 


THIS 18 THE TITLZ OF A NEW BOOK NOW IN PRESS. 


N the reign of Richard I. 
lived a famous _rob- 
ber, named Robin Hood. 
His residence was in 
Sherwood forest, among 
its hills and dales; and 

he had a lieutenant named Little John, 

and a great many followers or merry men 
as they were called. They lived on the 
deer that ran wild through the wood, and 
on the plunder they seized from the trav- 
eller. They killed none but such as in- 
vaded them, or in their own defence. 

Robin’s hundred tall men and good arch- 

ers were a match for any four hundred 

that dared attack him. He never robbed 
poor men, but always relieved them ; and 
suffered no woman to be molested or op- 





part of what they had sponged from the 


' people, and eased the purses of the weal- 
_ thy of much of their coin. 
| torian affirms, ‘ that he blameth him for 


One old his- 


his rapine and theft, but of all theeves he 
is the prince and the most gentle theefe.’ 
The personal courage of this celebra- 


| ted outlaw, his skill in archery, his hu- 


manity, and especially his levelling plan 


| of taking from the rich and giving to the 


poor, have rendered him in all ages the 


_ favorite of the common people, who have 





celebrated his memory by innumerable 
songs and stories, and bestowed upon 
him the dignity of an earl. 

In our History of England for Children 
we said that William the Conqueror de- 
populated thirty miles of territory in one 
county for a hunting forest, turning the 
inhabitants into the roads and razing 
their dwellings to the ground. Many of 
these poor people became robbers, and 
in succeeding reigns thieving increased 
abundantly. A tyrannical government 
and arbitrary forest laws were the princi- 
pal causes. 

There has lately been published in 
England, (and Munroe and Francis have 
put it to press in Boston,) a well written 
story for young readers, entitled Rosin 
Hoop anp nis Merry Foresters ; 80 
interesting has this juvenile romance been 
made, that we shall now give an extract 
for your amusement. 


ROBIN HOOD’S FERRY BOAT. 


“Upon the next morning, ere the sun 
had risen above the horizon, Robin Hood 
started from his couch, and armed him- 
self. He put on his helmet and breast- 


plate, he took up his good broadsword, 
his long-tried buckler, and his trustiest 
bow, and then placing his bugle-horn to 
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his lips, he played so loud a réveille that 
his men, frightened from their slumbers, 
seized their nearest weapons, as if an ar- 
my had appeared against them. A few 
gentler notes made them remember the 
appointed time, and soon fifty bold youths 
attended the summons of their master. 
He bade them hasten to Fountains’ Dale 
by the shortest path, but on no account 
to show themselves till he had sounded 
three blasts upon his bugle ; and with a 
light foot and merry heart he sprang into 
his horse’s saddle, and set out to encoun- 
ter the renowned friar. 

This friar, whose fame was spread far 
and wide, had once been an inmate and 
one of the brethren of Fountains’ Abbey, 
but his irregular course of life and law- 
less pursuits had brought down upon him 
the wrath of the superior, and he had 
been expelled. Friar Tuck, so was he 
called, bore his disgrace boldly ; he im- 
mediately retired to the forests, and there 
built himself a rude hui of the large 
stones with which the country abounded, 
thatching it with branches of trees. 
There he lived in solitude, gaining from 
the country people, who frequently came 
to him for religious consolation, a char- 
acter of the greatest sanctity. The friar 
took care to turn this to his advantage ; 
and many were the presents of butter, 
milk, and sometimes of a more enliven- 
ing liquid, that he received. But these 
did not constitute his chief means of live- 


lihood ; early in the morning the friar 


had more than once been seen with a 
good long bow in his hand, and a quiver 


of arrows at his side, and a report had § 
gone abroad that few could equal him in 
the use of this favorite weapon. 

The friar was a tall burly man, at least 
six feet high, with a broad expanded 
chest, and a muscular arm that the stur 7 
diest blacksmith might have been proud 
of. He usually wore a dark mulberry. 7 
colored cloak that reached nearly to his)” 
ankles, and girded it with a black woollen f 
rope, the two ends of which hung dom) 
before him, about half a yard in length. 

On the morning upon which Robin§ 
Hood had determined to discover him, : ‘ 


from some unaccountable reason frial s 


Tuck had put a steel cap upon his head | 
and a corslet upon his breast, and with q 

his long oaken staff in his hand hadramy t 
bled to the margin of the fair river Ske, it 
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where he stood gazing steadfastly upuy = b 
the waves, as they rippled by. Presently ' | 
he heard the sound of a horse’s step, ant tr 
turning, he beheld within a few feet d 


him an armed horseman. ‘The stranger) ol 
quickly dismounted, and fastening bif pr 
steed by his bridle to the branch of a tree fic 
advanced towards him. fr 
‘Art thou the friar of Fountains’ Aby ly 
bey ?” he asked, when each had regard) ve 
the other in silence for a short space. [| UP 
‘They that speak of me call mesop 8 
replied the priest ; ‘why dost thou seej mb 
me ?’ ' Bi 
‘Carry me over this stream, thou bury) al 
friar, and I will tell thee,’ replied Robiaf) but 
Hood. sha 
The priest, without a word, tucked U Th 
his garments to the waist, took the dary 
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ing outlaw upon his back, and gravely 
waded across the stream. Robin Hood 
leaped off lightly upon the opposite bank. 

‘Now do thou carry me back, thou gay 
gallant,’ said the friar. The outlaw 
stooped, took him upon his shoulders, and 
with great difficulty bore his weighty 
burden across. 

‘Now by my faith thou’rt double the 
weight that | am,’ cried Robin Hood as 
the priest alighted, ‘and I'll have two 
rides to thy one.’ The friar did not an- 
swer, but taking up the merry forester 
again, bore him to the middle of the 
stream, and bending down, pitched him 
headlong into the water. 

‘Choose thee, my fine fellow, whether 
thou’lt sink or swim "’ he said ; ‘a morn- 
ing bath will do thine health good.’ Ro- 
bin Hood scrambled to the bank, fitted 
an arrow to his bow, and let it fly at the 
treacherous friar ; but the wet had sod- 
den both the bowstring and the feathers 
of the shaft, and it flew far wide. The 
priest, not wishing to stand a second trial, 
flourished his staff and knocked the bow 
from the grasp of the forester, who quick- 
ly drew his sword, and retaliated by se- 
verely wounding his vigorous opponent 
upon the shoulder. The friar at this 
grew wrathful, and returned a most ter- 
rible thwack upon the outlaw’s head. 
Blow followed upon blow ; now the thick 
oaken staff beat down the less weighty 
but more deadly weapon, and again the 
sharp edge of the sword drank blood. 
They fought thus for more than an hour, 
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and each began to be weary of such warm 
work before breakfast. 

‘A boon, a boon,’ cried Robin Hood, 
retiring from the contest. ‘Give me 
leave to sound three blasts upon my bu- 
gle-horn.’ 

‘Blow till thy cheeks crack,’ returned 
the friar. ‘ Think’st thou I fear a bugle 
blast ? The outlaws sounded the horn 
thrice, so loudly that the friar clapped his 
hands to his ears, and beat a retreat for 
several yards. The signal was immedi- 
ately returned, and apparently from close 
at hand. In two minutes more a tall 
yeoman leaped from the adjacent wood, 
and, followed by fifty young foresters, 
with bows in their hands, ran to the side 
of their commander. 

‘Whose men are these?’ asked the 
friar, greatly surprised at this sudden re- 
inforcement. 

‘They’re Robin Hood’s bold foresters,’ 
said the outlaw; ‘and [ am Robin Hood. 
Wilt join our merry troop ? Thou’rt the 
bravest friar that ever wore cowl, and it 
thou canst let fly an arrow as well as 
thou canst wield a quarter-staff, thou art 
a match for my boldest man.’ 

‘Let’s have a bout, said friar Tuck, 
unwilling to fight against such odds as 
were opposed to him. ‘If there’s an ar- 
cher here that can beat me at the long 
bow, I’lk be thy man. If I’m the best, 
swear that thou wilt leave me free in my 
own woods.’ 

‘Agreed !’ cried the outlaw. ‘ Stand 
forth, brave Little John, and for the cre- 
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dit of Robin Hood choose thy truest 
shaft.’ 

‘ Never fear me,’ replied the tall fores- 
ter, as he carelessly advanced. ‘ Shoot 
on, my brave fellow, and at what mark 
you may, only, for St Hubert’s sake, let it 
be some five hundred feet or so from us.’ 

‘See’st thou yon bird ? said the friar, 
pointing to a hawk that with fluttering 
wing hovered at a considerable height 
above a neighboring brake. ‘I will kill 
it. If thou canst strike it again ere it 
reaches the earth, I’ll say thou art a bet- 
ter man than friar Tuck.’ Drawing an 
arrow from his quiver, with apparent ease 
he shot the ill-fated bird, which instantly 
fell to the earth, but not before a second 
shaft had transfixed its body. A young 
forester darted away, and quickly return- 


ed with the prize, when it appeared that 
the friar’s arrow had pinioned the hawk’s 
wings to its sides, and that Little John’s 
had pierced through from its breast to its 
back. 

‘Well done, my brave archers,’ cried 
the outlaws’ chief; ‘ there’s many a bow- 
man in merry England would give his 
best weapon to shoot like ye. What says 
my gallant friar? will he keep his prom- 
ise ? 

‘What I have said, that will I do,’ re- 
plied the priest ; ‘ but first ] must return 
to my hut, and possess myself of its val- 
uable contents.’ Robin Hood offered to 
accompany him, and dismissing his fol- 
lowers, he and the friar by turns rode 
upon the horse, first to the hut, and then 
to the green woods of Sherwood. 





Breakfast-Table Science for Young People. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Earwig. 

Mr Ward. Tom, what have you been 
studying so very attentively ? Is it some 
rare and very beautiful insect ? 

Tom. Neither, father. It is very com- 
mon and very ugly. 

Mr W. And pray what might this 
‘very common and very ugly’ little crea- 
ture be, that could rivet your attention so 
closely, that 1 must call twice before you 
heard me ? 

Tom. OQ, nothing, father! 
Mr W. A ‘ very common and very ug- 


ly thing,’ called nothing! Children, let 


us run out, and see if we can catcha 
glimpse of this little creature. 

Tom. If you must know, it was noth- 
ing but a common earwig. 

Amelia. O you nasty boy, to touch 
an earwig ! 

Ella § Kenneth. Tom! but did you 
really hold an earwig in your hand ? 

Mr W. Silence, if you please, while 
Tom tells us why he caught an earwig, 
and why he examined it. 

Tom. Yesterday morning you told us 
how foolish we were to fear rats or mice, 
spiders or earwigs, and such harmless lit 
tle things. Now, though I never was 
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afraid of rats and mice, and spiders, yet, 
as the gardener said he had known sev- 
eral people who had died from earwigs 
getting into their ears, | thought he must 
be right. 

Mr W. And, of course, that was wrong. 

Tom. But, father, he had seen the peo- 
ple who died. 

Mr W. Very convincing evidence, if 
the gardener were a philosopher, rever- 
encing truth instead of being somewhat 
given to fibbing—a fault that rather dam- 
ages his shocking account of earwigs. 

Amelia. But, father, he told Tom that 
he had known the people who died. He 
could not say so if he had not known them. 

Mr W. Well, well, my dears, we will 
question the gardener tomorrow—or, bet- 
ter still, he shall bring in soine fruit at 
breakfast, and we will cross-examine him. 
But now let us hear Tom. 

Tom. I thought it so very foolish to be 
afraid of an earwig if it would not hurt 
me, that I caught one very gently. I 
soon found he was very harmless. I then 
let it ran over my coat ; and, when you 
called me, it was running up my face, 
and I could not speak for fear of disturb- 
ing it. I felt it ran towards mv ear, and 
[had my hand just ready to throw it off 
if it went too near; but I soon found, 
that when it approached the ear it ran off 
in an opposite direction, until at last it 
crept into a fold of my jacket, and lay 
snug and quiet. 

Mr W. Well done, my little philoso- 
pher ! If men and women would but test 
all these terrible accounts of noxious rep- 
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tiles and insects, as you have done, what 
a vast amount of cruelty and uneasiness 
would be avoided ! 

Ella. Well, [am sure I shall never 
like earwigs. 

Mr W. There may be nothing in an 
earwig to make us love it, but it is surely 
wrong on that account to hate and kill it. 
But when we look more closely at this 
matter, which Tom has so courageously 
began, we shall find much to admire. 
Fruits and flowers are sent for man first, 
and then for earwigs ; the more trouble 
the fruits give us, the more we value 
them. In some parts of America, where 
peaches grow plenty, they give them to 
pigs. The earwig, with the worm and 
the fly, were sent to consume what man 
cared not for, and, by attacking all, giv- 
ing him some trouble to preserve any. 

Tom. Oh, I| think I understand you. 
When our plum-trees were overladen 
with fruit, I pelted the boys: with them. 
Last year there were but thirty-four on 
them, and they were most delicious. Had 
the earwigs eaten ninety-nine hundredths 
the year before, the remainder would have 
been more valued. 

Mr W. Another use of these despised 
earwigs is, by consuming every fruit and 
flower, to enrich the soil at a distance 
from the tree, which would not be the 
case if they became rotten and fell. In 


this, it is helped by the worm, who drags 
the leaf into his hole, and brings up rich 
and new earth to the surface—making 
fruit more plentiful, and flowers more 
beautiful. 
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Amelia. | think 1 could almost like an 
earwig. 

Mr W. One word more, and we will 
finish the subject. Can any one of you 
tell me why the earwig did not go into 
Tom’s ear? You know they love to 
crawl to the top of trees and lie snug ; 
now, he would have been very snug in 
Tom’s ear. 

Kenneth. Perhaps he could not get in. 

Mr W. But perhaps he could. 

Ella. Perhaps Tom’s ear moved and 
frightened him. 

Mr W. Indeed, miss! Horses and 
asses can move their ears—little boys and 
girls cannot. I'll tell you why some day. 
Guess again. 

Tom. I think I have read that the wax 
in the ear is so exceedingly bitter and of- 
fensive to all insects, that, if put in, they 
would try to escape. Is that the cause ? 

Mr W. Just so; and it shows the 
wisdom and goodness of God, that an 
opening which never closes when we 
sleep, should be protected from all insects 
by a substance that makes us hear better, 
and drives them all away. 





CHAPTER Il. 


Dandelion Clocks. 


Amelia. O, father ! we have seen the 
gardener about the people who died of 
earwigs, and he says it is so many years 
since, he has forgot their names. 

Mr W. Just as I expected. I dare 
say he has forgotten where they lived. 
They lived in Europe, | hope ; or per- 
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haps in that remote country called ‘ No- 
where.’ 

Ella. I wish he had told us, that we 
might have known if it was true. 

Mr W. Let us forget him. What 
shall we talk of next ? 

Ella. O pray do tell us about dande- 
lion clocks. 

Tom. Dandelion clocks !—Pray what 
are they ? 

Mr W. Why, there are some young 
gentlemen, and a few young ladies, who | 
are so very anxious to know what o’clock © 
it is when they walk, that they have in- | 
vented clocks. One little flower goes to | 
bed at one, and another shuts up its pe- / 
tals at three, and so on ; but by far the | 
best clock is made by blowing: the downy | 
seed of the dandelion. 1 

Kenneth. 1 yesterday saw Ella and F 
Amelia blowing one. 4 

Mr W. Ay, and so did 1; and, con- 4 
sidering that they had to blow ten times § 
before the last seed flew off, when it was 
only three by the sun, you must all agree 
with me, that such clocks must be very 
useful to young ladies. 

Elia. Father! father! you are laugh: 
ing at us. 

Mr W. No, my dears, laughing with 7 
you—not at you. But if we do laugh at J 
it as a clock, we must admire it as teach: 
ing this truth—that, so careful is the Cre 
ator of even the seed of a dandelion, 
that he has furnished it with wings, 
that carry it over hill and dale ; and | 
dare say that Ella little thought that she 
was sowing a hundred seeds, when she 
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was blowing three o’clock on a dandelion. 

Tom. Is not the giving wings to seeds 
one of the six modes of sowing them ? 

Mr W. Let us leave that for some fu- 
ture time. 

Tom. I wonder what can be the use 
of sowing so many weeds ? 

Mr W. Probably there was a time 
when children wondered why such weeds 
as wheat or barley or rye grew—they 
now feed a world. Lettuces, peas, beans, 
and cabbages, were the weeds of our 
great-grandfathers. 

Tom. Every thing then may be called 
a weed, until its use is known ? 

Mr W. Just so. But when you or 
your sisters speak of a dandelion or a 
daisy as a worthless weed of no use, re- 
member, that as we are fed and kept 
healthy by a variety of food, so may ani- 
mals be kept healthy by taking some part 
of these weeds. A leaf of dandelion 
may be the medicine for one of those 
beautiful lambs you so much admired ; 
and as every part of the earth is covered 
with grass for sheep and cattle, it is a 
beautiful contrivance to give each seed 
wings, so that every sheep may have 
medicine when it needs it. 

Tom. Does not cultivation change the 
nature of these weeds ? 

Mr W. It does indeed! It changes the 
tough covering of the almond into the 
soft and melting flesh of the peach. It 
converts the sour sloe into the delicious 
plum, and the austere crab-apple of the 
woods into the golden pippin. Like the 
wonders of Fairy-land, cultivation has 
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caused the acid and disagreeable weed to 
spring up into a delicious vegetable. The 
celery, of which we are all so fond, was 
a species of wild parsley—the latin name 
being apium graveolens; and the com- 
mon colewort, by culture continued thro’ 
many ages, appears under the improved 
and more useful forms of cabbage, savoy, 
and cauliflower. 

Amelia. How wonderful. 

Mr W. All that we require is more 
knowledge of their properties and uses ; 
and, for any thing we know to the con- 
trary, in the root or leaf of this dandelion, 
when cultivated, may be found a remedy 
for that most dreadful of all diseases 
caused by the bite of a mad dog. 


Te be continued. 





Monkeys without Tails. 


THERE were two little Monkeys, who lived up on 
high, 

They loved into corners and crannies to pry ; 

Whene’er Goody Keeper was turning her back, 

They sought all about for a hole or a crack. 

They’d heads full of mischief and meddlesome paws, 

And one of them chattered like magpies and daws. 


Now, having discovered a chink in the floor, 

So deep that what entered was never seen more, 
These animals thought it a very fine joke 

Adown the dark crevice their playthings to poke, 

As well as a pencil-case, ivory letters, 

And sundry fine things that belonged to their betters. 


O how these young Monkies would chuckle and grin, 
When counters and pennies, and halfpence rolled in. 
Their tails with delight I am sure would have curled ; 
But then they had never a tail in the world. 

The Monkeys of whom this odd story I tell 

Were two silly children, whom you know very well. 
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Sports for Youth. 


EXERCISES ON THE PARALLEL BARS, 


Are we all prepared, my boys, for the 
next exercises on the parallel bars? If 
so, we will now proceed to 


89. The one I am about to show you 
was jocularly called the Barber's Curl. 
Hang on the end of the bars, so as to 
form the letter L, so (2)—then turn gent- 
ly over, thus, (4) without letting the feet 
touch the ground, like this, (c). Now re- 


(a) 











turn gradually to the first position. How 
do you feel ? 

90. Hang between the bars, suspen- 
ded by your hands at one end, and the 
feet near the instep at the other. Let 
your back fall into an easy curve. That 
was called German Sausage at our Gym- 
nasium. 








———— 





91. Rest on the fore-arms and swing, 
and rise up as the legs come forward,— 


then go down again on the fore-arms as 
the legs go backward. 





92. Swing on hands, and bend down 
as the legs go backward (a)—then rise 
as the legs come forward, (3). Do this 
several times. 


(2) (d) 








| See 



























93. Suspend yourself between the 
bars, then stoop down as in action 79, 
and kiss the right thumb—rise—stoop 
down again to kiss the left thumb—and 
so on alternately. If your elbows meet 
behind, don’t be alarmed. 

94. Swing on the hands, and bend 
down as the legs go backward, grasshop- 


per fashion. 








95. Swing as before, and come down 
on the fore-arms as the legs go forward, 


just so. 
; Ts i 


96. Swing on the fore-arms, and 
throw the legs over the bar in front, thus 
—first on the right, then on the left side. 
Do the same behind. 





97. Raise the body slowly, and bring 
the legs completely over the left bar, with- 
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out sitting—remain a short time, and 
bring them slowly within the bars again. 
Do this alternately over each bar. 

98. Swing, and throw the legs over 
behind, so as to sit—bring them with a 
swing inside the bar, and without stop- 
ping throw them over the same side in 
front—first on the right—then on the left 
bar. 

99. Swing at one end of the bars— 
and with one spring jump between the 
bays to the other end, with straight arms 
—first forward and then backward. 





























100. Rest on the fore-arms—swing 
and throw the feet over, so as to take a 
complete somerset. Do this in the mid- 


dle of the bars—afterwards from the end 
—first forward, then backward. 


101. Swing at the end, and throw 
both legs backward over the end of the 
bars, as before, with one leg. See ac- 
tion 88. 

102. Swing with bent arms, and take 
a somerset backwards. 
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me 108. Swing in the middle of the bars, 
103. Position as in the Gist exercise. and throw both legs backward over the 
Now bend down and kiss the bars right bars, and bring them in front. See ac. 7 
and left. tion 101. This requires not only more 
energy, but a tact, which confidence, the 

result of practice, alone can give. 
109. Swing on hands, arms stiff, and 
' throw a somerset, keeping the feet close, 
it so as to come between the bars, catching 
| the arms between the bars on coming 


104. Swing on hands—while in full down, Don’t be afraid, I shall stand by 


swing stoop down and kiss the bars al- YOU> only keep your legs close. 
ternately. 
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105. - Swing on the fore-arms, then 
throw the legs gracefully over the right 
bar behind, like this, and come to the 
ground on your feet, unless you like to 
come on your head better. i 

















110. Suppose we take a serpentine 
walk. You have only to sustain the 
body on the bar outside ; throw the legs 
underneath one bar, and over the other, 
as (a). Seize this other bar with the 

106. Swing on the fore-arms, and hands on each side of the legs, draw up 
then throw your legs over the left bar, the body so as to sit on the bar, the legs 


coming to the ground in a similar man- being outside; gradually slide down, 
ner. Mind you catch hold of the bar. catch the bars with the arms, as (b)—at 


107. Turn on fore-arms, and take a the same time throwing the legs so as to 
somerset backward slowly. This is dif- catch the opposite bar behind by the in- 
ferent from the 100th exercise, for it is in step, release the arms separately, and 
fact merely a rolling over on the bars. bring them underneath—hold on_ bat, 
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hands over, slide the legs backward, and 
with a spring come to the first position. 





111. Swing between the bars, and 
throw the legs over the right bar, so as 
to sit thereon with the back to the other 
bar ; gradually slide down, holding by 
the hands inside, and throw the legs un- 
derneath, so as to catch the left bar by 
the instep, suspending yourself at the 
same time by the hands. ‘This was 
termed the Bird’s Nest. 





112. Walk along the bars with bent 
arms, grasshopper fashion—first forward 
then backward. 

113. Swing while in grasshopper po- 
sition. 

114. Swing and jump along the bars 
with bent arms, first forward, then back- 
ward. 

115. Walk from one end of the bars 


to the other, with legs spread in front, 


afterwards with legs spread behind the 
arms. 
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116. Swing at one end with bent 
arms, and spring to the other end. This 
is called the Grasshopper Spring. 








117. Swing at one end of the bar, 
and take a somerset backward, coming 
down like this. 








TT 
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118. Swing and spread the legs while 
above the bars, both before and behind. 

119. Take a short run towards the 
bars on the outside, catch the nearest 
with the right hand, and spring over the 
bar, immediately let go the right hand, 
and catch the same bar with the left, pas- 
sing the right hand to the other bar, and 
without coming to the ground swing the 
legs gracefully over that other bar be- 
hind. 

120. Take a run as before, catch the 
nearest bar with the left hand, spring ov- 
er, immediately letting go the left hand, 
and catching the bar with the right ; at 
the same time pass the left hand to the 
other bar, and, without touching the 
ground, swing both legs with ease over 
the other bar in front. 








—— 














CURIOUS OLD CUSTOMS. 








I think, my little friends, I have pretty 
well explained to you all the useful prac- 
tices at the bar—sufficient to make you 
expert barristers, even if you have never 
studied Tidd’s Practice. I think I hear 
you say, This is good fun ; we feel our- 
selves stronger than we were, and should 
like to accompany our friend to the Pole. 

With all my heart: come to me to- 
morrow morning at six o’clock precisely, 
and we’ll take an excursion thither ; no- 





thing like rising early, my lads ; you all 
know the old proverb, 
Early to bed, and early to rise, 

Will make a man healthy and wealthy and wise. 

In truth, I tell you once for all, that 
these exercises should be performed be- 
fore breakfast ; it is wrong to use much 
exertion immediately after a hearty meal, 
or at least till digestion is fully accom- 


plished. So, good bye till I see you a 





a 


gain next month. Good bye, good bye. | 





Curious Old Customs, 


EXTRACTED FROM THE JOURNALS OF EVELYN AND PEPYS. 


1637. There came in my time to the 
Oxford college, one Nathaniel Conopios, 
out of Greece ; he was the first I ever 
saw drink coffee, which custom came not 
into England till thirty years after. 

1652. Having been robbed by two 
cut-throats near Bromley, I rode on to 
London, and got 500 tickets printed. 

The robber refusing to plead, was 
pressed to death. 

1654. [I now observed how the wo- 
men began to paint themselves, formerly 
a most ignominious thing, and only used 
by wanton women. 

1660. Jan. I staid up till the bellman 
came by with his bell just under my win- 


dow, and cried, ‘ Past one of the clock 
and a cold frosty winter morning.’ 
When friends parted, they said, ‘ God 
be with you.’ 
My dining-room was finished with 
green serge hanging and gilt leather. 


I did send for a cup of tea, (a China 


drink) of which I had never drank before. 


November. To sir W. Batten’s to din | 


ner, he having a couple of servants mar 
ried to-day ; and so there was a great 
number of merchants and others of good 
quality, on purpose after dinner to make 
an offering, which, when dinner was 
done, we did ; and I gave 10s. and no 
more, though most of them gave more. 
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1661. Feb. Sir W. Batten sent my 
wife half a dozen pair of gloves and a 
pair of silk stockings and garters for her 
valentines. 

May. We went to Mrs Browne's, 
where sir W. Penn and I were godfath- 
ers, and mrs Jordan and Shipman god- 
mothers. And there, before and after the 
christening, we were with the woman in 
her chamber above. I did give the mid- 
wife 10s. and the nurse 5s. and the maid 


, 2s. But forasmuch I expected to give 


the name to the child but did not, I for- 
bore then to give my plate, which I had 
in my pocket, namely, six spoons and a 
porringer of silver. 

July. A messenger brought me word 
my uncle was dead. I rode over and 
found my uncie’s corpse in a coffin, stan- 
ding upon ‘oint-stools 2a the chimney in 
the hall, but it began to smell, and so I 
caused it to be set forth in the yard all 
night, and watched by my aunt. In 
the morning my father and I read the 
will; after that done. we went about get- 
ting things, as ribands and gloves, ready 
for the burial, which in the afternoon was 
done ; we served the people with wine 
and other things. 

Nov. To church, and heard a simple 
fellow upon the praise of church musique 
and exclaiming against men’s wearing 
their hats on in church. 

Civet-cats, parrots, and apes, sent as 
presents to ladies ; and gentlemen lighted 
home by link-doys. 

1663. Oct. To Guildhall ; we went 
up and down to see the tables. By and 
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by the lord mayor came into the hall to 
dinner, with the other great lords, bish- 
ops, &c. We had plenty of good wine, 
but it was very unpleasing that we had 
no napkins, or knives, nor change of 
trenchers, and drunk out of earthen pit- 
chers and wooden dishes. 

1664. Home to bed, having got a 
strange cold in my head, by funging off 
my hat at dinner. 

To my lord chancellor’s, in the garden, 
where we conversed above an hour, walk- 
ing up and down, and he would have me 
walk with my hat on. 

1666. Feb. 14. This morning came 


‘up to my wife’s bedside little Will Mer- 


cer to be her valentine ; and brought her 
name writ upon blue paper in gold letters, 
done by himself very prettily. Butlam . 
also this year my wife’s valentine, and it 
will cost me five pounds. I find that mrs 
Pierce's little girl is my valentine, she 
having drawn me. But here I do first 
observe the fashion of drawing of mottos, 
as well as names. My wife’s motto was 
‘ Most courteous, most fair,—mine I have 
forgot. One wonder I observed to-day, 
that there was no musique in the morn- 
ing to call up our new-married people, 
which was very mean methinks. 


1667. June. Find my wife making tea, 
a drink which her potticary tells her is 
good for her colds and defluxions. 


1669. May. My wife got up by 4 
o’c. to go to gather May dew, which mrs 


Turner hath taught her is the only thing 
in the world to wash her face with. 











Well, my dear, what do you see now? 


7 

















A Delightful Morning, 


BY MRS HOFLAND. 


Here, every stone your feet beneath 
Is broken from some mighty thought ; 
And sculptures in the dust still breathe 
The fire, with which their lives were wrought. 
Wiis. 


* My father is going to take Franklin 
and my brother to see Sir John Soane’s 
museum this morning, mother. I am 
very glad of it, for they will have a great 
deal of pleasure, and will, I hope, tell me 
about every thing they see there,’ said 
Emma Byles. 

“ ] apprehend that would be no easy 





task, for the multitude of objects collect- 
ed there would take volumes to describe,” 
observed her father; and, turning to 
Franklin Powis (a schoolfellow of his 
son), he added—*I am particularly de- 
sirous that you should see the fine collec 
tion of architectural specimens and draw- 
ings to be found in this museum, because 
you are devoted to that noble art, and 
cannot begin too soon to store your mind 
with the knowledge required.” 

The youth, who was a native of Bos 
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son, in the United States, expressed him- 
self thankful for an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing a pleasure so congenial to his future 
pursuits, adding—‘ that he understood 
the place in question was stored entirely 
by one individual, who had munificently 
presented it to the country.’ 

‘O, yes,’ cried Emma, ‘ and a large 
sum of money also, to pay proper persons 
for taking care of it. Surely all young 
persons are much obliged to him, espe- 
cially those who can profit by seeing it.’ 

‘And I really think you may be one 
of the number, Emma, if mother sees no 
objection ; as our ticket admits four, we 
may pop you into the carriage.’ 

‘Tsee none, certainly,’ said Mrs Byles ; 
‘for she has just been reading Belzoni’s 
travels with great interest, and I am sure 
she will be silent, however busy her mind 
may be.’ 

‘And very observing,’ said Franklin. 

‘ Probably remembering more than any 
of us,’ added Richard Byles. 

“ Get your bonnet, child, for you must 
be a good little girl, or great boys would 
not wish for you, being generally rather 
fastidious persons in that respect.” 

In a very short time they were all in 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields ; and on alighting, 
Mr Byles induced them to examine the 
front of the building, informing them that 
it was intended to be only the centre 
part of the facade, and was so far incom- 
plete, and that the caryatides in the up- 
per part were from the Temple of Ath- 
ens ; but, to confess the truth, while he 
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was speaking, they were impatient to en- 
ter, and, having done so, did not pay as 
much attention as they deserved to the 
many beautiful things which adorn the 
vestibule, it being too small for the riches 
it contains. 

They now entered two beautiful rooms 
thrown into one, in which were the finest 
collection of ancient vases they had ever 
seen, and a library of books, completely 
covering the walls, all incased with glass, 
and splendidly bound, being generally il- 
lustrated with fine plates; and on the 
chimney-pieces* were beautiful architec-. 
tural models, and on brackets numerous 
busts from the antique. The ceiling was 
enriched with fine paintings, and there 
was also a likeness of the founder, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and a very celebra- 
ted painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Leaving’ these rooms, they passed 
through what Emma deemed two little 
passages, which were perfectly covered 
with beautiful fragments of ancient ar- 
chitectural ornaments, on a small scale, 
together with models in plaster, designs, 
and scarce prints: there was no lingering 
here, so they soon emerged into a large 
open space, which is considered, strictly 
speaking, as ‘ the Museum,’ though the 
whole house is not less devoted to the 
purposes of one. 

The larger part of this space is under 
a common roof, but, as you proceed, you 
reach a railed enclosure, and can look 
down into a square court below; and 
high over head there is a beautiful glass 
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dome, the whole space within having its 
walls covered with friezes, busts, statues, 
tablets, cornices, and magnificent capitals 
of pillars, from Greece, Rome and other 
Italian cities, the most commanding site 
being filled by a splendid cast of the 
Apollo Belvidere. In this part there is 
a great deal of looking-glass inserted, in 
such spaces of the walls as admit it, and 
by this means the more striking objects 
are repeated with varieties of effect, and 
which, combined with the soft hues 
thrown by the coloured glass from above, 
give the most magical effects ; and Em- 
ma could not forbear to express her de- 
light by pressing papa’s hand, and thank- 
ing him for bringing her to such a beau- 
tiful place. 

But her brother was still more pleased 
when they entered the picture-gallery, for 
there he found the finest paintings of 
Hogarth an everlasting source of amuse- 
ment ; and Franklin Powis gazed with 
rapture on the chef-d’euvre of Canaletti, 
and numerous designs of the late owner, 
beautifully drawn, all which were hung 
in such a manner, that they could be 
withdrawn and new ones substituted ; 
and one side of the room vanished, giv- 
ing a view of a place called ‘ the monk’s 
parlour,’ to which they all repaired on 
leaving this choice gallery of paintings. 

With this quiet, sombre, and yet beau- 
tiful apartment, they were perfectly en- 
raptured, having never seen any thing 
like it before : there was a large window 
of painted glass, antique chairs, and, on 
a curiously-carved table,immense can- 
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dlesticks, like those used in Catholic 
churches, and the walls were enriched by 
devices, found in monasteries and chap. 
els ; and through a window was seen a 
small oratoire, or chapel, containing 4 
crucifix, with numerous figures exquisite. 
ly carved in wood. ‘There was so much 


to rivet attention, that Mr Byles was com. | 
pelled to draw the young ones thence, | 


} 


and, after a very cursory view of the 
‘monk’s grave,’ take them past many 
fine bas reliefs by Flaxman, and a table, 
containing many most interesting busts, 
to a place oddly enough styled the ‘ Ely. 
sian Fields,’ which is filled by the finest 
specimens of cinerary urns in England, 

‘T always thought, father, that an um 
must be shaped like a vase.’ 


“ The ornaments we use under that | 


name are generally so shaped, my dear; 
but these, constructed to hold the ashes 
of the dead, thence called ‘ cinerary urns, 
are, you perceive, more like small cabi- 
nets ; but I will show you upstairs one 


or two designed for the same purpose, [ 


which are precisely of the form you 


speak of.” 


‘People in this country are never | 


burnt, father 2 





be 


; 


2 


‘ 
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“No, my dear, nor in any other | 
country professing Christianity, because 7 


you know we believe the body will mse 
again.” 

‘ Yes, when the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised.’ 

‘But what is Richard looking at, | 
wonder ?’ 

“ He is looking at that which, as 4 
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thing perfectly unique, is thought by ma- 
ny the greatest object of curiosity in this 
museum ; but I beg of you, in the first 
place, to look up and around, as this is 
the most beautiful view you have yet 
seen.” 

Emma did so, and was so much ab- 
sorbed that she seemed to have little in- 
clination to look at the celebrated sarcoph- 
agus brought from Thebes in Egypt, by 
Belzoni, and purchased of him by Sir 
John Soane, who was obliged to take 
down one side of the museum, in order 
to admit it. 

“Come, Emma, though this is not the 
prettiest thing you can look at, 1 expect 
you so to regard it, as that you may be 
able to give some account of it ; you see 
it is large enough to contain an im- 
mense body. being ten feet long, and fine- 
ly proportioned. This was necessary, 
because the Egyptians (unlike the Pagan 
world in general) preserved their dead 
bodies, by embalming them, and wrap- 
ping them in innumerable ligaments and 
folds ; but the mummy (as corpses are 
called when thus acted upon) had _ been 
stolen when Belzoni found this costly 
receptacle, and the lid was then, as now, 
broken all to pieces.” 

‘O yes, father! I remember all about 
it, and that it was carefully walled up a- 
gain, that the robbery might never be 


discovered. I see that it is all made of 


alabaster, and covered over with very ug- 
ly carving ; but I cannot see the figure 
of King Psammaticus at the bottom, be- 
cause I am too little to look in.’ 
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Mr Byles, smiling, immediately gave 
Emma a little lift, and said, “ Well, my 
dear, what do you see now ?” 

‘Not a king certainly, father ! for it is 
a lady as plain as can be.’ 

“ You are right, my love. I have no 
doubt but the figure represents the god- 
dess Isis, but the learned, I believe, have 
not decided. We must follow our guide, 
for we are behind all the rest.” 

And through a very dismal place, in 
Emma’s opinion, they did follow. Mr 
Byles called it ‘the Crypt’; his daughter 
thought it the family vault, and was 
heartily glad to leave it; but the two 
youths investigated it narrowly, and were 
particularly pleased with certain cork 
models of ancient Sicilian sepulchres, 
and some fine casts. 

Up stairs every thing was found beau- 
tiful and delightful, the Model Room be- 
ing more especially so to the future ar- 
chitect; and the splendid gems preserv- 
ed in the drawing-rooms to our friend 
Richard ; whilst the pictures offered to 
Mr Byles a treat he could never gaze on 
too often, more especially the sea-view 
by Turner. From the back drawing- 
room Emma peeped down on the Monu- 
ment-yard, and thought it looked like the 
prettiest place of all; but this opinion 
was altered when she had seen the Break- 
fast-room, covered with pictures, and 
looking over Lincoln’s-inn fields, which 
seemed surrounded by the spires and 
towers of churches. 

On their return Mrs Byles (who knew 
the place perfectly well) listened with all 
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the kindness of maternal patience, desir- 
ous of developing the minds of her chil- 
dren, and also listened to the generally- 
sensible remarks of the young stranger, 
who seemed particularly pleased with all 
he had seen, and more especially elated 
with the idea of being the only American 
who had seen this museum. 

“That is quite a mistake,” said Mrs 
Byles, “ for I myself accompanied two 
gentlemen anda lady from Newyork, and 
in the book where you enter names, they 
saw several which they knew from the 
United States.” 

‘But, mother,’ said Richard, ‘ you did 
not stay near so long as we did, so that 
Franklin’s information will far exceed 
theirs. We have seen every thing; we 
did not play at ‘ eyes or no eyes,’ for we 
were all eyes, and missed nothing.’ 

‘Yet you have not mentioned sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s watch and walking-cane, 
which ought to have been noticed by 
Franklin surely ? 

‘That we did miss; but it was the 
only thing of the least importance.’ 

“You have not mentioned the magnif- 
icent volumes of Denon’s Egypt, which 
were Bonaparte’s own copy.” 

‘I would not have missed that on any 
account,’ said Franklin, looking much 
mortified. 

“ Did any of you notice the Dutch print 
of one of the pieces of silver given to 
Judas in purchase of our Lord ?” 

‘Ono! cried Emma; ‘ what a shame 


it was that nobody showed it to us.’ 


“ Of course you noticed that very cu- 





rious ancient statue, the ‘ Diana of Eph. 
esus, for though ugly, it is really, 
great curiosity.” 

Every one shook their heads, as if they 
could not recollect it. j 

“Youths like you would be particu. |” 
larly struck with that rich and curiow| 
pistol presented to the emperor of Franc: | 
by the emperor of Russia, having been 
originally taken from an Arab chieftain | 
by ” 7 

‘O no, we did not!’ said the boys) 
sorrowfully, Richard adding, ‘we went 
as fast as possible through the breakfas- | 
room and its ante-room, because we wan | 
ted to get up stairs, and had lost sightol 
father.’ F 

“Then it is right I should tell you) 
that that room is the most perfect place,” 
in its proportions and ornaments, you) 
were ever in; and that it has a close) 
which contains many most beautiful mis 
sals, and what all literary men would call F 
the most interesting curiosity in Europe: | 
I mean the mss. of the‘ Gerusalem Lib | 
erata,’ as written by Tasso’s own han, ; 
with his notes and emendations, the only | 
epic poem that has been thus preserved | 
to posterity.” 4 

‘ How could such a valuable, or rather | 
invaluable thing be permitted to leave > 
Italy, the land of its birth ?” said Frank | 
lin Powis. 

“Tt is easily accounted for. Tass 
valued the book highly, as you may sup | 
pose, and bequeathed it to his dearest 
friend, in whose family it remained near 
ly two centuries; but being subject to the 
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changes of life, the holder of this treasure 
sold it to an English nobleman on his 
travels, and his executors parted with it 
to Sir John Soane, who of course gave a 
very large sum for its possession.” 

‘O why, why did not my father point 


out this treasure ? I would rather have 
seen it than any thing—than every thing’ 
said Richard. 

“ Because he would only have awa- 
kened a desire he could not gratify, for 
these precious books are not shown to 
the public ; we will, however, obtain the 
means of seeing them, whilst Franklin 
is with us. The fact is, you have seen 
all that is most striking and worthy of 
recollection, and in such an immense col- 
lection the wonder is, not that you missed 
a few things, but that you saw so many ; 
nor should { have made any remark on 
your omissions, if Richard had not been 
so very decisive in his assertion.” 

‘Dear mother, forgive me; it was cer- 
tainly very arrogant in me, for a single 
retrospective glance shows me | have left 
numbers of things unlooked at, though 
perhaps not, strictly speaking, unseen.’ 

‘So have I,’ said Franklin, with a 
sigh ; ‘indeed I scarcely saw there were 
books, I was so taken with the mighty 
capitals and the sculptured friezes.’ 

“You were right in attending to them, 
my young friend, and be assured you 
have lost neither time nor opportunity, 
and have, in fact, nothing to lament, for 
to-morrow you will be admitted to see the 
rest of these wonders. And now let us 
to the dinner-table, which I should think 
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would be welcome to you all. During 
dessert, I shall expect to hear Emma’s 
account of the wonders she has seen.” 

‘I shall certainly be better able to tell 
you after dinner than now, mother, be- 
cause of the hard words: the soup-dish 
will put me in mind of the sarcophagus, 
the lamps of the caryatides,and the table- 
cloth border bring friezes, cornices, and 
dentils, to my mind; and though the 
butler is rather old, when he stands by 
the sideboard, looking prompt and proud, 
I shall think directly of the Apollo.’ 

A loud laugh from every person at 
once restored the spirits of the party, 
without, in the slightest degree, discom- 


‘posing the sweet temper of the gentle 


and intelligent child ; and between the 
pleasure of the past view, and the hopes 
of that which they expected, every one 
became soon .cheerful and communica- 
tive, full of investigation, thankful for in- 
formation, and altogether convinced that 
they had spent, in the fullest sense of the 
word a most ‘ delightful morning.’ 





What are Prunes ? 


TO give you this savory Prune 
I'm sure was a very good turn ; 
My Herbert will eat it up soon— 
But first he has something to learn. 
This dry wrinkled thing that you see, 
Has once been a soft swelling plum ; 
It grew like our plums on a tree, 
And from a great distance has come. 


The Figs that are sold in the shop 
Were once like the firm shapely Pear , 
It always is better to stop 
And find out what things really are. 
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Superstitions Sayings, 


AND OLD PROVERBS. 


which deserve severe reprobation, rather sed the evil continually by new ‘ saints 


ancient customs. Our ancestors were a but many of the curious customs which 


originally instituted for moral purposes ; a small degree among the ignorant pop 
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In Parley’s Magazine for Jan. 1840, but some of the giddy populace in the | 
we told our readers that in many cases monkish times took advantage of these | 
there were some traits in the supersti- carnivals for purposes of drinking ané | 
tions or character of our Saxon ancestors, sports, and the monks themselves increa | 


than imitation; and this remark ought days’ without number. The protestam! § 
always to be remembered in referring to reformation greatly reduced these days; | 


religious people, and their holidays were distinguished each day, still linger 
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ulation of Great Britain. Some of these 
superstitions we will recite, although not 
one has a particle of truth init. Many 
of these wild opinions were brought to 
this country, and sometimes believed by 
the illiterate. 

Fortune-telling has become rather un- 
fashionable since the death of Mrs Pit- 
cher; but still many a ‘cunning man’ 
and many a ‘cunning woman’ pretends 
to unfold future events to visitors of ev- 
ery degree, from the servant-girl who de- 
sires to know if John will be faithful, to 
the rich heiress and the wealthy matron. 

There are stilla few respectable people 
in England who will not transact busi- 
ness, nor be bled, nor take physic, on a 
Friday, because it is an unlucky day. 
There are other people, who, for the same 
reason, will not be married on a Friday ; 
others again, who consider every child 
bérn on that day doomed to misfortune. 
Itisa common saying and popular be- 
lief that 


Fridaynight’s dreams, on the Saturday told, 
Are sure to come true, be it never so old. 


Many believe that the howlings of a 
dog foretel death, and that dogs can see 
death enter the houses of people who are 
about to die. 

Among common sayings are these— 
that pigs can see the wind—hairy peo- 
ple are born to be rich—and people born 
at night never see spirits. 

Again, if a cat sneezes or coughs, ev- 
ery person in the house will have colds. 
In the morning, if, without knowing or 
intending it, you put on your stockings 
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the wrong side outwards, you will have 
good luck all day. 

To give to, or receive from, a friend a 
knife or a pair of scissars, cuts friendship. 


A friend of ours,while talking thought- 
lessly with a good woman, carelessly 
turned a chair round two or three times ; 
she was offended, and said it was a sign 
they should quarrel; and so it proved, for 
she never spoke friendly to him after. 

When your cheek burns, it is a sign 
some one is talking about you. When 
your ears tingle, lies are being told about 
you. When your nose itches, you will 
be vexed. When your right eye itches, 
itis a sign of good luck ; or your left 
eye, of bad luck ; but 


Left or right, 
Brings good at night. 


These are every-day sayings, and things 
of every-day belief. 

It is further believed that children will 
not thrive if they are not christened ; and 
if they do not cry during the ceremony, 
that they will not live long. 

It is unlucky to pare your finger nails 
on a Sunday. 

If a married woman loses her wedding 
ring, it is a token that she will lose her 
husband’s affections ; her breaking of it 
forebodes death. 

A spark in the candle is the sign of a 
coming letter. 

Upon new-year’s-day, if you have not 
something new on, you will not get much 
all the year. 

Birds eggs hung up in a house are un- 


lucky. 
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Bubbles upon tea dencte kisses. 

Tocure your corns, you must steal a 
very small bit of beef, bury it in the 
ground, and as that rots the corns will 
go away. 

There are women in some parts of 
England, who, to cure the hooping cough, 
pass the afflicted child three times before 
breakfast under a blackberry-bush, both 
ends of which grow into the ground.— 
There are others who travel the road to 
meet a man on a piebald horse, and ask 
him what will cure the hooping-cough, 
and whatever he recommends is adopted 
as an infallible remedy. There was one 
remarkable cure of this kind. A young 
mother made an inquiry of a man moun- 
ted as directed ; he told her to put her 
finger, to the knuckle-joint, down the 
child’s throat, and hold it there twenty 
minutes by the church clock. She went 
home and did so, and it never coughed 
again. And, we should think, never 
breathed again. 

Some persons carry in their pockets a 
piece of coffin, to keep away the cramp. 

Stockings are hung crosswise at the 
foot of the bed, with a pin stuck in them, 
to keep off the nightmare. 

To always have money in your pocket 
put into it small spiders called money- 
spinners ; or keep in your purse a bent 
coin, or a coin with a hole in it; at ev- 
ery new moon take it out and spit upon 
it, return it to your pocket, and wish 
yourself good luck. And we warrant, 
that as long as you keep it there your 
purse will never lack a piece of money. 





SUPERSTITIOUS SAYINGS. 


In Berkshire, England, at the first ap. 
pearance of a new moon, maidens go in. 
to the fields, and, while they look at it, 
say, 

New moon, new moon, [ hail thee! 
By all the virtue in thy body, 


Grant this night that | may see 
He who my true love is to be. 


They then return home, firmly believing 
that before morning their future husbands | 
will appear to them in their dreams. 


From a British magazine we select the 
following account, given by a gentleman 
who was witness to the silly and wicked 
superstition. 

“A few evenings ago a neighbor's 
daughter came to request the loan of a 
Bible. As I knew they had one of their 
own, I inquired why mine was wanted! 4 
She said that one of their lodgers, a diss 7 
agreeable woman, had lost one of her | 
husband’s shirts, and suspecting the thief [ 
to be in the house, was going to find it 
out by the bible and key ; and for this 
purpose, neither bible nor key belonging 
to any person living in the house would [ 
do. Find a thief by the bible and key! 7 
thought I. I'll go and be a spectator of | 
this ceremony. So I gave the child a 
bible and went with her. I found the 
people of the house assembled, and a 
young boy and girl to hold the apparatus. 
for it seems it can only be done properly 
by a bachelorand a maid. The key was 
then bound into the bible against the first 
chapter of Ruth, part of 17th verse, ‘the 
Lord do so to me and more also’; and 
strict silence and gravity enjoined, and 
then the ceremony began. 





ws 











“First, the boy and girl placed their 
left hands behind their backs, and the 
key balanced on the middle fingers of 
their right hands ; then the woman who 
had lost the article named a person, and 
said, ‘ the Lord do so to me and more al- 
so, has he (or she) got my husband’s 
shirt.’ Nearly all the names of the peo- 
ple in the house had been repeated, when 
on the name of an old crony of the loser 
being mentioned, the urchin who held 
the bible suspended from the key gave 
his handa slight motion—down went the 
bible—and the scene of pro-ing and con- 
ing which ensued cannot be described. 
During the disturbance I thought it bet- 
ter to look on and laugh, and retired to a 
corner of the room, expecting every in- 
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stant to see them do battle. In the height 
of the disturbance the loser’s husband 
came home, and on learning the cause 
said he had removed the shirt himself, 
and put it into his chest. Indignation 
was now turned against the person who 
advised the mode of divining its discov- 
ery by the borrowed bible and key ; but 
she boldly defended it, and said it never 
failed before, nor would it have failed 
now, had not the man in the corner, 
meaning me, laughed ; and she added, 
with malicious solemnity, that the bible 
would not be laughed at. I retreated 
from the gathering storm, and returned 
home to note down the proceedings, and 
forward them to you.” 





A New History of England, 


FOR CHILDREN, 





EDWARD FIRST. 


great hurry to become a king; it was al- 
most two years before he came to Eng- 
land. You will expect to hear something 
good of him, because he was an affec- 
tionate son and husband ; but he did not 
love the ways of the Lord, nor desire to 
please him, and therefore we need not 
wonder that he was not afraid of sin. 

He began his reign 1n a very dreadful 
manner. He wished to be king of Wales, 
as well as of England, and the Welsh 
did not like to have Edward for their 
king ; so he went to war with them, took 


David the Welsh king’s brother prisoner, 


Epwarp was in Sicily when he heard and burnt him to death. The Welsh 


of his father’s death ; but he was in no said they would not have any king that 











was not born in Wales—so, as Edward’s 
little boy was born in Wales, he said that 
he should be their prince ; and ever since 
that time the eldest son of the king of 
England has always been called Prince 
of Wales. 

Edward went to war with Scotland 
too, and forced the Scotch in a very un- 
just manner to make him their king. 

Sometimes the Scotch lost their king- 
dom, and then again recovered it ; great 
numbers of the Scotch nobility lost their 
lives in different battles. Baliol, one of 
their kings, was Edward’s prisoner for a 
number of years, and their famous cham- 
pion, the brave Wallace, having been 
betrayed into his hands, was, by his com- 
mand, executed on Tower-Hill as a rebel. 
Every patriotic defender of his country’s 
rights and liberties is stigmatized as a 
rebel by the British government. Our 
own patriots, Hancock, Adams, Washing- 
ton, and many others, were called rebels, 
and would have been executed on Tower- 
Hill, had they fallen into their hands. 

Edward also meditated an invasion up- 
on France, but met with great opposition 
from the clergy, which provoked him to 
pursue the most violent measures. He 
reduced them to the utmost distress, and 
obliged them to comply with all his de- 
mands ; and, as the money did not come 
in fast enough for him, he extended his 
rigor to all orders of men. These pro- 


ceedings caused such discontent, that the 
king was forced to make an apology for 
the steps he had taken, by which he pre- 
vented a civil war. 
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The Scotch did not like him better 
than did the Welsh, and rebelled against 
him, which made Edward so angry, that 
he said he would make them obey or 


murder them. Wretched man! how 
could he dare to say that he would do so; 
he could only go as far as the Lord 
would let him, and he died on his way 
to Scotland ; but, like the tiger thirsting 
for blood, when he was dying he made 
his son promise not to bury his body un- 
til he had conquered the Scotch ; so that, 
to the last moment of his life, he taught 


his son and his people to hate, not love, © 


their neighbor. 


This monarch is esteemed as a model 7 


of a polite and warlike king ; but it is 
shocking to think that such wicked mea: 
sures as he pursued should ever be con- 
sidered necessary to aggrandize a nation. 

It is said that the figure of Edward 
was majestic and well-proportioned, ex- 
cepting that his legs were uncommouly 
long, on which account he was sutnamed 
Longshanks. 





Short Lessons to be committed to memory 
EDWARD FIRST. 


Character—F ond of war, cruel, am- 
bitious, revengeful. 

Right to the throne—Son of Henry 
the third. 

Death—1307, on his way to Scotland. 

Possessions—England and Wales. 

Children—Edward, Thomas, Edmund, 
Joan, Margaret, Elizabeth, Mary.—Ed- 
ward, who was the first prince of Wales, 
succeeded him. Mary became a nun. 
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Line—Plantagenet. 

Remarkable Events—Jews obliged to 
wear a badge—280 of them hung for 
clipping and coining.—12,0002. extorted 
from them by order of the king.—15,000 
of them banished.—Battle of Falkirk, 
in which 40,000 Scots were slain.—Spec- 
tacles were invented.—Magnetic needle 
first used.— Wine was sold only as a cor- 
dial in apothecaries’ shops.— Wales _be- 
came part of England.—Abbey church of 
Westminster finished, being 60 years in 
building. 





The Miserly Minister. 


THE economy and parsimony of the 
Rev Morgan Jones, late curate of Blew- 
bury, were almost beyond credibility ; he 
having outdone, in many instances, the 
celebrated Elwes of Marcham. 

For many of the last years of Rev Mr 
Jones’s ministerial labors, he had no ser- 
vant to attend any of his domestic con- 
cerns ; and he never had even the assist- 
ance of a female within his doors for the 
last twelve years. The offices of house- 
maid, chambermaid, cook, and scullion, 
and even most part of his washing and 
mending, were done by himself. He was 
frequently known to beg needles and 
thread at some of the farm-houses, to 
tack together his tattered garments, at 
which, from practice, he had become very 
expert. He was curate of Blewbury up- 
wards of forty-three years; and the same 
hat and coat served him for his every-day 
dress during the whole of that period. 
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The brim of his hat had, on one side, 
by much handling, been worn off quite 
to the crown ; but on coming one day 
from the hamlet of Upton across the fields, 
he luckily met with an old cast-off hat, 
stuck up for a scare-crow. He immedi- 
ately secured the prize, and with some 
tar-twine, substituted as thread, and a 
piece of the brim, quite repaired the de- 
ficiencies of his beloved old one, and ever 
after wore it incommon, although the old 
one was of a russet-brown, and the new 
brim nearly as black as jet. His coat, 
when he first came from Ashton in 1781, 
was a surtout much the worse for wear ; 
after some time he had it turned, and 
made into a common one. Whenever it 
became rent or torn, it was as speedily 
tacked together with his own hands ; at 
length pieces fell out and were lost, and, 
as he found it necessary, he cut pieces oft 
the tail to make good the upper part, un- 
til the coat was reduced to a jacket, stuck 
about with patches of his own applying. 
In this hat and coat, when at home on 
on working days, he was constantly dec- 
orated, but he never wore it abroad or 
before strangers, except he forgot himself, 
as he several times had been much vex- 
ed at the ridicule his grotesque appear- 
ance had excited, when seen by those 
with whom he was not much acquainted. 
This extraordinary coat, or more proper- 
ly jacket, is now in possession of one of 
the parishioners, and prized as a curiosi- 
ty. His stockings were washed and 
mended by himself, and some of them 
had scarcely a vestige of the original 
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worsted. He had a great store of new 
shirts, which had never been worn, but 
for many years his stock in use became 
reduced to one ; his parsimony would not 
permit him to have this washed more 
than once in two or three months,for which 
he reluctantly paid a poor woman four- 
pence. 

He always slept without his shirt, that 
it might not want washing too often, and 
by that means be worn out ; and he al- 
Ways went without one while it was 
washed, and very frequently at other 
times. This solitary shirt he mended 
himself, and as fast as it required to be 
patched in the body he ingeniously sup- 
plied it by cutting off the skirt ; but, as 
nothing will last for ever, by this constant 
clipping it unfortunately became too short 
to reach below his waist-band. This of 
course was a sad disaster, and there was 
some fear lest one of the new ones must 
be brought into use; but after a diligent 
search he fortunately found in one of his 
drawers the top part of a shirt with a frill 
on, which had probably lain by ever since 
his youthful and gayer days. This, with 
his usual sagacity, he joined to the old 
one with the frill downwards, and it was 
thus worn until the day before he left 
Blewbury. Latterly his memory became 
impaired. He several times forgot to 
change his dress, and was more than once 
seen at the burial of a corpse dressed in 
this ludicrous and curious manner, with 
scarcely a button on any part of his ap- 
parel, but tied together in various parts 
with strings. In this state he was by 
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strangers mistaken for a beggar, and 
barely escaped being offered their charity, 

His diet was as singular as his dress, 
for he cooked his pot only once a week, 
which was always on a Sunday. For 
his subsistence he purchased but three 
articles, which he denominated two nee. | 
essaries and a luxury; the necessaries q 
were bread and salt pork, the luxury was | 
tea. For many years his allowance of | 
bread was half a gallon per week ; and in | 
the season, when his garden produced 
fruit, or when he once or twice a week 
procured a meal at his neighbors’, his 
half-gallon loaf lasted him a day or two 
of the following week ; so that in five | 
weeks he often had no more than four 
half-gallon loaves. He was also equally | 
abstemious in his two other articles. He 
frequently ate with his parishioners ; yet F 
for the last ten years there was but a sok | 
itary instance of a person eating with him 
in return, and that a particular friend, § 
who obtained only a bit of bread with } 
much difficulty and importunity. For 
the last fifteen years there was never 
within his doors any kind of spirits, beer, 
butcher’s meat, butter, sugar, lard, cheese, 
nor milk ; nor any niceties, of which he [ 
was particularly fond when they came [ 
free of expense, but which he could nev 
er find the heart to purchase. His bev 
erage was cold water, and at morning 
and evening weak tea, without milk of 
sugar. 

However cold the weather, he seldom 
had a fire, except to cook with, and that 
was so small that it might easily have 
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been hidden under a quart measure. 
He was often seen roving the churchyard 
to pick up bits of stick, or busily lopping 
his shrubs or fruit-trees to make this fire, 
while his woodhouse was crammed with 
wood and coal, which he could not pre- 
vail upon himself to use. In very cold 
weather he would frequently get by some 
of his neighbors’ fires to warm his shiv- 
ering limbs ; and, when evening came, 
retire to bed for warmth, but generally 
without a candle, as he allowed himself 
only the small bits left of those provided 
for divine service in the church by the 
parish. 

He was never known to keep dog, cat, 
or any other living creature ; and it is 
certain the whole expenses of his house 
did not amount to half acrown a week 
for the last.twenty years ; and as the fees 
exceeded that sum, he always saved the 
whole of his yearly salary, which never 
was more than fifty pounds per artnum. 
By constantly placing this sum in the 
funds, and the interest, with about thirty 
pounds a year (the rent of two little cot- 
tages) he, in the course of forty-three 
years, amassed many thousand pounds. 

In his youthful days he made free with 
the good things of this life ; and when 
he first came to Blewbury, he for some 
time boarded by the week, and became 
quite corpulent; but, as soon as he lived 
and boarded by himself, his parsimony 
overcame his appetite, so that at last he 
was reduced almost to a living skeleton. 
He was always an early riser, being sel- 


dom in bed after break of day; and, like 
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all other early risers, he enjoyed an ex- 
cellent state of health ; so that for the 
space of forty-three years he omitted 
preaching but two Sundays. 

His industry was such, that he com- 
posed with his own hand upwards of one 
thousand sermons ; but for the last few 
years his hand became tremulous, and he 
wrote but little ; he therefore only made 
alterations and additions to his former 
discourses, and this generally on the back 
of old marriage licenses, or across old let- 
ters, as it would have been nearly death 
to him to have purchased paper. The 
expense of a penny in the postage of a 
letter has been known to deprive him of 
a night’s rest ! and yet, at times, pounds 
did not grieve him. He was a regular 
and liberal subscriber to the Bible, Mis- 
sionary, and other societies for the prop- 
agation of the gospel and the conversion 
of the Jews; and more than once he was 
generous enough to give a pound or two 
to assist a distressed fellow-creature. 

Although very fond of ale, he spent 
only one sixpence on that liquor during 
the forty-three years he was curate of 
Blewbury ; but, much to his shame, he 
used to partake of it too freely when he 
could have it without cost, until about ten 
years ago, when, at a neighbor’s wedding, 
having taken too much of his favorite 
beverage, it was noticed and talked of by 
some of the persons present. Being hurt 
by this, he made a vow never more to 
taste a drop of that or any other strong 
liquor; and his promise was strictly 


kept. 
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We wish our readers to observe that 
the foregoing account from an English 
newspaper is published for their instruc- 
tion as well as entertainment. It shows 
the folly of avarice, and ought to teach 
them to shun both parsimony and extrav- 
agance while passing through this world. 
We cannot help relating a short anecdote 
of another very rich but mean personage, 
who was fond of visiting the theatre and 
taking his great coat with him. But he 
was at first puzzled where to leave it in 


A SNOW AVALANCHE, 





safety during the performance. The box. 
keepers would expect sixpence at least, 
and should he leave it in a coffee-house 
he must spend threepence to get house. 
room for it. His invention hit upon a 
cheaper and more secure method. He 
pledged his garment every evening that 


he attended the play at a pawnbroker's F 
This sum | 
he carried back at the close of the play, | 


near the door for a shilling. 


added one penny to it for interest, and re 
ceived his coat again safe and sound. 





Remarkable Snow Avalanche in Switzerland. 


Our young readers were no doubt interested in an account we published, in one of our back numbers, of | 


Elizabeth Woodcock, who was buried in a snow-drift—we think the following a more strange relation. 


On the 19th of March, 1755, a small 
cluster of houses at a place called Berge- 
motetto, near Demonte, in the upper val- 
ley of Stura, was entirely overwhelmed 
by two vast bodies of snow that tumbled 
down from a neighboring mountain. All 
the inhabitants were then within deors 
except one Joseph Rochia and his son, a 
lad of fifteen, who were on the roof of 
their house clearing away the snow that 
had fallen during three days incessantly. 
A priest, going by to mass, having just 
before observed a body of snow tumbling 
from the mountain towards them, had 
advised them to come down. The man 


descended with great precipitation, and 
fled with his son ; but scarcely had he 
gone forty steps, before his son, who fol- 
lowed him, fell down ; on which, looking 
back, he saw his own and his neighbors’ 
houses, in which were twenty-two persons 





in all, covered with a high mountain of | 


snow. He lifted up his son, and reflecting 
that his wife, his sister, two children, and 
all his effects were thus buried, he faint 
ed away ; but, soon recovering, got safe 
to his friend’s house at some distance. 


Five days afterwards, Joseph, being [ 


perfectly recovered, got upon the saow 


with his son and two of his wife’s brothers [ 
to try if he could find the exact place | 
where his house stood ; but, after many | 
openings made in the snow, they could | 
The month of Apri | 


proving hot, and the snow beginning to | 


not discover it. 


soften, he again used his utmost endea® 
ors to recover his effects, and to bury, ai 
he thought, the remains of his family. 
He made new openings, and threw in 
earth to melt the snow, which, on the 
25th of April was greatly diminished. 
He broke through ice six feet thick, with 
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jron bars, thrust down a long pole, and 
touched ground; but, evening coming 
on, he desisted. 

His wife’s brother, who lived at De- 
monte, dreamed that night that his sister 
was still alive, and begged him to help 
her. The man, affected by his dream, 
rose early in the morning and went to 
Bergemotetto, where Joseph was, and, 
after resting awhile, went with him to 
work. Upon opening the snow which 
covered the house, they in vain searched 
for the bodies in its ruins ; they then 
sought for the stable, which was about 
940 feet distant, and to their astonish- 
ment, heard a cry of ‘ help, my brother.’ 

They labored with all diligence till 
they made a large opening, through 
which the brother, who had the dream, 
immediately went down, where the sis- 
ter, with an agonizing and feeble voice, 
told him, ‘I have always trusted in God 
and you, that you would not forsake me.’ 
The other brother and the husband then 
went down and found still alive the wife, 
about forty-five, the sister, about thirty- 
five, and a daughter about thirteen years 
old. These they raised on their shoul- 
ders to men above, who pulled them up 
as if from the grave, and carried them to 
aneighboring house. They were unable 
to walk, and so wasted that they appear- 
ed like mere skeletons. They were im- 
mediately put to bed, and rye-flour gruel 
and a little butter was given to recover 
them. Some days afterwards the Inten- 
dant went to see them, and found the 
wife still unable to rise from her bed, or 
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use her feet, from the intense cold she 
had endured, and the uneasy posture she 
had been in. The sister, whose legs had 
been bathed with hot wine, with some dif- 
ficulty could walk ; the daughter needed 
no further remedies. 

On the Intendant’s interrogating the 
women, they told him, that on the 19th 
of March they were in the stable with a 
boy of six years old, and a girl of about 


thirteen. In the same stable were six 
goats, one of which having the night be- 


fore brought forth two dead kids, they 
went to carry her a vessel of gruel. 
There were also an ass and five or six 
fowls. They were sheltering themselves 
in a warm corner of the stable till the 
church bells should ring, intending to at- 
tend the service, but the wife going out 
‘of the stable to kindle a fire in the ‘whol 
for her husband, who was cleaning the 
snow from the top of it, she perceived an 
avalanche breaking down, upon which 
she ran back into the stable, shut the door, 
told her sister of it, and in less than three 
minutes the mass descended, and they 
heard the roof break over their heads, 
and also part of the ceiling. They got 
into the rack and manger. The manger 
was under the main prop of the stable, 
and resisted the» weight of the snow a- 
bove. Their first care was to know what 
they had to eat ; the sister said she had 
fifteen chesnuts in her pocket ; the chil- 
dren said they had breakfasted, and should 
want no more that day. They remem- 
bered that there were thirty or forty cakes 
in a place near the stable, and endeavor- 
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ed to get at them, but were not able to 
penetrate the snow. They called often 
for help, but received no answer. The 
sister gave two chesnuts to the wife, and 
ate two herself, and they drank some 
snow-water. ‘The ass was restless, and 
the goat kept bleating for some days, af- 
ter which they heard no more of them. 
Two of the goats being left alive, and 
near the manger, they expected to have 
young about the middle of April ; the 
Other gave milk, and with this they pre- 
served their lives. During all this time 
they saw not one ray of light; yet for 
about twenty days they had some notice 
of night and day, from the crowing of 
the fowls, till they died. 

The second day, when very hungry, 
they ate all the chesnuts, and drank wha 
milk the goat yielded, being very nearly 
two pounds a day at first, but it soon de- 
creased. The third day they attempted 
again, but in vain, to get at the cakes. 

They resolved to take all possible care 
to feed the goats ; and just above the man- 
ger was a hay-loft, whence through a 
hole the sister pulled down hay into the 
rack, as long as she could reach it, and 
gave it to the goat; and then, when it 
was beyond her reach, the goats climbed 
upon her shoulder and reached it them- 
selves. On the sixth day the boy sick- 
ened, and six days after desired his mo- 
ther, who all this time had held him in 
her lap, to lay him at length in the man- 
ger; she did so, and taking his hand 
felt it was coid ; she then put her hand 
to his mouth, and finding that cold also, 


she gave him a little milk. The boy 
then cried ‘ O my father is in the snow! 
O father, father!’ and then expired. 

In the meanwhile the goat’s milk di- 
minished daily, and, the fowls dying soon 
after, they could no longer distinguish 
night from day. Upon the approach of 
the time when they expected the other 
goat to kid, they killed her, to save the 
milk for their own subsistence. This 
necessity was painful in the extreme, for 
whenever they called this favorite goat, 
who had given them two pounds of milk 


every day of their imprisonment, she 7 


would come and lick their faces and 
hands, and they bore the poor creature 
great affection. 


They said that during the entire time [ 


of their confinement, hunger gave them [ 


but little uneasiness, except for the first 
five or six days. Their greatest pain 
was from the extreme coldness of the 
melted snow-water which fell on them, 


and from the effluvia of the dead goats, q 


ass, fowls, &c. They likewise suffered 


great bodily inconvenience from the very F 


uneasy posture they were confined to; for 


the manger in which they sat, crouching [ 
against the wall, was not more than three | 
feet four inches broad. The mother said [ 
she had never slept, but the sister and > 


daughter said they had slept as usual 


They were buried in the snow for five 
weeks. The particulars related were ob 
tained and attested on the’ 16th of May, 
1755, by the Intendant authorised to take 
the examination. 
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